TO THE WEST RIDING

that we are whizzed about the world, there is no time
for absorbing and adjusting. Perhaps it is for this
reason that the world that the traveller knows is
beginning to show less and less variety. By the time
we can travel at four hundred miles an hour we shall
probably move over a dead uniformity, so that the bit
of reality we left at one end of a journey is twin to the
bit of reality we step into at the other end. Indeed,
by that time there will be movement, but, strictly
speaking, no more travel.

The fancy that we might be rushing on into some
strange mad England, inspired by the sight of those
staring people, returned to me a little later when we
reached Chesterfield. I have often noticed its famous
crooked spire from the train, but had never been so
close to it before. It was startling. To begin with, it
was much bigger than I had imagined it to be; actu-
ally it is 230 feet high. Then again it is most grotesquely
warped, twisted, crooked ; the oddest, drollest tower in
the country. It dominated the town and its narrow
streets, but only in its own queer fashion, like an enor-
mous antique jest set for ever in the skies. The people
who live in its shadow ought to be folks out of the
common. They ought to go careering about like the
elvish burghers and peasants in old Breughel's enchant-
ing pictures. They ought to be humorists. Every time
the morning papers arrive in Chesterfield roars of
laughter ought to ascend to that black barley-sugar
stick of a spire. For a moment I thought there was an
air of cheerful madness about the whole place, welcomed
it, and said to myself that England ought to be filled
with such fantastic pieces of architecture, to match its
fantastic characters and books. Just as there is a grimly
sane England that is really lunatic, so too there ought
to be, on a big scale, an apparently mad England, with
towers all awry, that is really sane and sweet, like some
of Shakespeare's comedies. Probably the old citizens